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. Memorabilia. 


[s the current number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes M. André Berge is conduct- 
ing an enquiry into the spirit of modern 
literature. Part of the instalment of this 
number is devoted to ‘‘ humour ”’ (which, the 
S.P.E. has no doubt observed, has, in French, 
to be called by its English name). M. Berge 
concludes his discussion of humour, as now 
manifested, by saying that though doubtless 
humour, wit and fun of all types are to be 
found all about more or less, it is curious 
to observe how indirectly it is their way to 
slip into literature now-a-days. It is not 
now possible to describe humour as a mode of 
viewing the world or as an attitude taken 
up towards life. The smiling scepticism of 
Anatole France, for example, is now beyond 
our ken. It is not that we have acquired 
certitude about more things than he had; it 
is that we are no longer capable of his 
“elegant,”’ his ‘‘ pretty’? indifference; in- 
deed, this is displeasing to us above all 
things. To be able to turn some minute 
idea in such a way as to make a witticism 
out of it is an art which possesses no interest 
at all for writers of our generation. We con- 
sent to tolerate humour if it is thrown in; 
but we do not set ourselves to seek it. Modern 
humour may be delicate and sly after 
Proust’s fashion ; but it is also very apt to be 
violent, even rough at times, and often united 
with a kind of distress. | Never or almost 
never does it reveal true indifference; and, to 
sum the whole thing up, it is almost always 
empty of any gaiety. M. Berge finds in our 


use of the comic to express feelings or ideas 
which have nothing whatever comic about 
them, one of the characteristic marks of our 
epoch, 
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more plainly manifest, a sort of uneasiness-- 
nay, what amounts perhaps to despair. 
( NE hundred and fifty years ago a military 
expedition was organized against the 
Indians of North America, which was known 
first as ‘‘ the Indian Expedition,’’ and later, 
irom the name of its commander, as ‘‘ the 
Sullivan Expedition.’’ It is being celebrated 
this year in New York, under the designation 
of ‘‘ the Sullivan-Clinton campaign.’’ Those 
who desire to know what was involved in this 
enterprise will find a lengthy account of it 
in the Quarterly Journal of the New York 
State Historical Association for July of this 
year. Till now the expedition has _ been 
regarded as principally punitive in character. 
It cleared great tracts of good land for 
settlers, who swarmed out to occupy it, believ- 
ing that the dislodgment of the Indians was 
simply that which they had deserved for their 
hostility to the frontiersmen. However, 
closer study of contemporary documents 
already known, and the accession also of 
fresh material, have somewhat modified old 
views about the movement. An important 
factor in the situation were the Tories or 
Loyalists. At the moment when the Declara- 
tion of Independence had compelled every man 
to take his side for or against the Revolution 
these men had chosen for King and Empire. 
They formed themselves into companies, acted 
in concert with the Indians, and gave to the 
Indian frontier warfare something of the 
character of civil war. The Sullivan-Clinton 
campaign was thus not merely directed 
against the Indians. Mr. A. C. Flick, who 
contributes the account of these matters to 
the Quarterly, further shows—what has been 
largely overlooked—that the territory fought 
for was important as a source of food supplies 
for the British army, and on that account a 
very proper objective for an American expedi- 
tion. But, more than this—Washington, in 
1779, believing that peace was not far off, and 
foreseeing that the terms of peace might 
restrict America to the strip of land beside 
the Atlantic which was all the new nation 
then held, devised the campaign as a means 
of assuring claims on western territory while 
yet the way to do so lay open. It is in the 
light of this purpose, above all, that the his- 
tory of the expedition should be read. The 
argument of the paper rests, among other 
things, upon a questionnaire of Washington’s, 
written in his own hand and now printed for 
the first time, which shows both his methods 
of acquiring data concerning the nature of 
unexplored territory, and the kind of data he 
esteemed useful. 
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TP is is of some little osbian importance to 
know whether dew falls or rises. Max- 
welton braes and the verse about the summer 
night at Cumnor Hall which Sir Walter 
Scott could not weary of reciting will be 
but distorted joys if we have to admit that 
the dew does not really fall as they say 
it does. In a recent book about ‘ Weather ’ 
(Messrs. EK. EK. Free and Travis Hoke, chapt. 
xiii.) it is maintained that dew rises. We are 
glad to see a letter in last week’s Nature 
from our correspondent Sir Herbert Maxwell 
controverting not only this contention, but 
also, from his own express observation, a 
curious statement to the effect that dewdrops 
on leaves and blades of grass are to be 
found on the undersides! No doubt Sir 
Herbert Maxwell is right in supposing that 
the authors are treating of dew before it is 
formed. The name so dear and full of mean- 
ing to poets—is not Mr. Alfred Noyes con- 
spicuous in this regard ?—belongs not to the 
ascending vapour but to the precipitated 
drops formed where the warm moisture-laden 
air rising from the earth encounters the cold 
of night or early morning. 


LANCING through the September number 
of the Journal of Education and the 
School World, we found our eye caught by 
a remark about the recent pamphlet of the 
S.P.E.—priced 3s. 6d.—dealing with the re- 
commendations of the B.B.C. for the pro- 
nunciation of doubtful words. The writer of 
the paragraph complains of the price, sup- 
poses it to be explained by two plates of 
ancient faldstools included in the pamphlet, 
and then says: ‘‘ Why they were included we 


were at some pains to discover.’’ This 
phrase should surely mean that the reason 
was eventually discovered, after the taking 


of those pains, but as this is not given and 
the writer passes on to discuss and explain 
the B.B.C.’s concern for pronunciation, we 
suspect he meant to write ‘‘ we were at a 
loss to discover.’’ Or is the phrase ‘ 


were 
at some pains ’’ undergoing a change of use? 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Weekly Journal: or the British 
Gazeteer.. Saturday, September 27, 1729. 








LONDON. 
Capt. 


September 27. 


Some Days ago Hannibal, in the 


Sloop Cornelius, brought over as Paffengers 
the two famous Englith 
having 


from Rotterdam 


Divers living at Weymouth, been 
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three Years in the Dutch Eatft-India Com. 
pany’s Service, and had been fent to fith 
upon the Wrecks of fome Ships of theirs in 
India: They firft gave a Specimen of their 
Skill before the Governor and Directors at 
Middleburgh in Zealand, by Diving in fix 
Fathom Water, and ftaying at the Bottom 
three Quarters of an Hour, bringing up fome 
Gravel in their Hands: the Directors after- 
wards entered into a Contract with them, 
agreeing to give them 6l. per Cent. for the 


Treafure they fhould recover, and fo for 
other Goods in lroportion to their Value. 
The firit Trial they made was upon the 


Wreck of a Dutch Eaft-India Ship that had 
been loft off Cape Coaft in fix Fathom Sea, 
in which they fucceeeded so ory that they 
broughe up at feveral Times 360001, in Silver: 
They dived alfo upon athe sy Wreck in 
eight Fathoms, and brought up fome Bars of 
Silver and Gold, and feveral Brafs great 
Guns: When one went to the Bottom, his 
Companion {tay’d on Board to pull him up 
as Occafion offer’d, for they would truft no 
Foreigner; Their Diving Engine they con- 
triv’d themfelves in England, which was made 
of Wood, 600 Weight of Lead being affix’d 
to the Bottom to fink it, and lefs would not 
do; the Glaffes before their Eyes were three 
Inches thick and their Hands were at Liberty 
to grope and faften Hooks to Chefts and 
fuch other Things as they had a Mind to get 
up: Notwithftanding the Largenefs of the 
Engine, which terrify’d most of the Inhabit- 
ants of the Deep, there was one large Fifh 
that would often make at them ; but to guard 
again{t him they carried in one Hand a little 
fharp Lance with which they prick’d him, 
then he fcour’d off: They never dived but in 
the Summer Time, and then only on calm, 
ferene and Sunfhiny Days: They relate what 
remarkable that the Bottom of the 


1s very 
Sea where they had been, look’d like a fine 
Garden, abundance of Things (which they 


wanted a Name for) growing in it refembling 
fhort Plants, and branching out from the 
main Stalk divers Ways, being white, hard 
and rugged, but did not appear to be of the 
white Coral Kind: they brought up some 
Pieces with them, which, after they were 
expofed to the Sun, but noi before, ‘yielded 
a moft flagrant Smell; or little Branch 
thereof is now in the Poffeffi m of the afore- 
faid Capt. Hannibal, and is look’d upon as a 
very great Curiofity: When the Cheft in 
which the Pieces were repofited were opened 
at the Cuftom-houfe Key, a fine Scent was 
diffufed round about, which pleafed and 
furprized all that were prefent. 
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Literary ae Plistasioal 
Notes. 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY EFFIGY | 


OF AN UNKNOWN LADY AT 
LEDBURY, CO. HEREFORD. 





genes within the left wall of the 

orth aisle and facing the choir of Led- | 
bury Church (St. Michael), stands the 
lady whose graceful effigy still lies upon it, 
although much of the hooded canopy-tracery 
that has protected it during five centuries has 
perished, together with the two terminal 
finials. 

The face of the table below her is sculptured 
in seven relieved arches each containing a 
shield once painted with bearings: the signi- 
ficance of which we may presently be able to 
conjecture. The two sides (E. and W.) and 
rear-wall of the tomb above are sculptured 
with the repeated three shields of Le Strange, 
of Blackmere; Giffard, of Brimsfield (easily 
and usually mistaken for England (royal) ) ; 
and the three lions (two and one) wes 
hitherto attributed to Pauncefote,—a family 
connected with the 





that was very closely 

former chantry of St. Anne here. These, 
however, we shall hope to shew, are really 
for the Talbot baronia of Blackmere, near 


Whitchurch (Co. Salop), and it is these arms 
that should prove the identity of the person- 
age buried and represented here. 





canopied table-tomb of the hitherto-unknown | 


| fails with any aggressive or excessive elabora- 
tions. The figure, with eyes open, is praying, 
| holding her hands vertically uplifted from her 

| bres ist and pressed together. Of course, every 

| trace of the rich and delicate distemper pat- 
| terns that once enriched the tunic and super- 

| tunic, and delighted the eye, have long dis- 
| appeared. The folds thereof, collected at the 

| foot, project over the side of the slab precisely 
in the manner used by the artist of the lovely 
| tomb of the Joan Lady Mortimer at Much 
| Marcle, hard-by. The neatly-parted hair is 
| firmly embound with a jewelled metal band 
| from beneath which descends her veil. 

It may be best, perhaps, now to suggest the 
identity of the lady represented, and give the 
reasons pointing her to have been Ankaret (1) 
sole heiress of John, Lord Lestrange, of Black- 
mere, granddaughter of Alianore, dau. and 
co-h. of John Giffard, Lord of Brimsfield 
(near Painswick, Glos.), whose husband had 
been Fulk Le Strange (3rd Baron) of Black- 
mere, near Whitchurch. Tor, that she was a 
Lestrange heiress is manifest by the leading 
shield: Arg. two lions passant gules; and to 
bear, next, Gules three lions passant in pale 
arg., Which represents Giffard of Brimsfield, 
points to a direct Giffard descent. 

Only that lady, therefore (or, just pos- 
sibly, her unmarried granddaughter Ank- 
aret (2), d. 1421) could thus represent such 
combined heiress-ships as the immediate 
oldest (?) descendant of John Giffard of 
Brimsfield (d. 1299), namely: Ankaret, sole 
heiress of John Lord Lestrange of Blackmere 
(Ath baron), himself, son of Alianore de Gif- 
fard and Fulk Lord Lestrange (3rd baron) of 


The costume, though beautiful, nowhere’ Blackmere, viz. : 
John Giffard of Brimsfield (d. 1299) 
| 
Alianore Fulk Lord Lestrange of Blackmere (3rd Baron) 
John, 4th Sissies = 
| | 
bulk (1331-47) John (d. young) - Ankaret (1) = (1st) Sir Rich. Talbot : 
(sole heiress) Lord Talbot (4th Baron) 
summoned as Lord Tal- 
bot of Blackmere in her 
right, in his father’s life- 
time: 1384. He d. 1396. 
joe fp Leer ere ee ae 
Beatrix (a Portuguese lady) — Gilbert, Lord Talbot, K.G. John Talbot, Lord Furnival and 
(b. 1383; d. 1419). Strange of Blackmere, and later 
| (5th Baron) (1443) Ist Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Ankaret (2) | 
d. unm. Dec., 1421, 


eaving her uncle her heir, 
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It is necessary here to notice that Ankaret 
(1) Lady Talbot and Lestrange married 
secondly, Thomas Lord Furnival, who d. 

1f. 


buried h his 


1406, and was at Worksop wi 
first wife, Joan de Furnival. She herself 


EF 
died June (?) 8, 1413, perhaps at Goodriche 
Castle, Co. Hereford Her 
panied by the early Talbot arms 
three lions ramp, purp., instead of th 


Gules a lion ramp.within a bordure engr: 


ing acco 











we may thus regard as adopted for T of 
Blackmere. A point | 
help to explain her burial e. 


her n Ankaret which 


her 





granddaughter. Her 
ine, Lady Audeley, widow 
Audeley (d. 1299) lost her eldest son Thomas 
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THOMAS CROSS, SHORTHAND 
AUTHOR AND ENGRAVER. 
[F a prolific output of pe 
pa 


rtraits and tit 


ges were the sole criterion, Thomas Cross 

i] . } ] l Pg 1; } 25 = f 
would rank high among English engravers o 
the seventeenth century. Competent judges, 
however, agree that his stvle shows litt 
attempt at artistic refinement, and ni Ss 


n authority that Sir Sidney Colvin, whil 


iloce at 


conceding as his best qualiti 
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grip and veracity in por- 
him as ‘‘ a_botcher,”’l 


Unskilful in execution though his work may 
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Mavor, 1780; but no writer on the history 
and literature of stenography since Gurney 
would appear to have seen any one of the 
three works contrived by Cross, and in 1816 
J. H. Lewis, having found no trace of 
them after ‘‘ the most diligent and minute 
enquiry for many years past,” went so far 
as to suggest that they were fictitious. 

Oddly enough, the first to give some 
description of Cross’s 1645 publication seems 
to have been Pierre René Auguis, who con- 
tributed the article on Cross to the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’ Paris, 1813. Auguis 
had evidently examined a copy of the work, 


for he gives its title as ‘The Art of 
Character, or Short Writing, 1645,’ and 
adds : 

Crest une feuille gravée divisée en seize 


pages imprimées d’un seul cété. Le systéme 
de Cross, assez semblable d’ailleurs 2X ceux de 
Metcalf et de Shelton, est plus méthodique et 
moins surchargé d’abréviations arbitraires. 

This interesting item of information was 
reproduced by Alfred Junge in ‘Die 
Vorgeschichte der Stenographie in Deutsch- 
land,’ Leipzig, 1890. Misled, however, by 
Westby Gibson’s? ascription of Cross’s 1688 
preface to the Dutch engraver, F. H. Van 
Hove, as Hans Moser had been before him, 
Junge failed to recognise Cross’s 1645 
tractate as one of the three shorthand works 
of which the writer of that preface claimed 
the parentage. The absurdity of Westby 
Gibson’s ascription has been clearly demon- 
strated by A. Tremaine Wright (‘ Mr. Rat- 
cliff of Plimouth and Thomas ,Cross,’ 1907), 
but a blunder repeated without question for 
twenty years is not easily overtaken, and 
it is perhaps too much to hope that the last 
has been heard of it. 

Attempts to follow up the clue provided 
by Auguis proved unsuccessful until, in 
June of this year, I was fortunate enough 
to locate in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, a copy of Cross’s book which had 
somehow escaped the vigilance of the 
cataloguers. Bound with other works, in- 
cluding Metcalfe’s ‘Short Writing,’ 6th 
ed., 1646, in a volume bearing the press- 
nark V11193bis, is a small treatise of sixteen 
leaves engraved on one side only, the first of 
which carries the following title : 

The Art of Charactre or Short-Writing Easi, 
Exact, and speedi, Acording to the rule of the 
Alfabet Composed by Tho Cross 1645 London 


2 ‘Bibliography of Shorthand,’ 1887 p. 223. 
35 ‘Allgemeine Geschichte der Stenographie,’ 
1889, pp. 116, 117. 
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for J; W :4 


and S$: 


Hancock 
are to be sould at the entrance into popshed alle 
out of Cornhill, 


printed and 


The page facing the title is headed ‘‘ The 
preparatiue to the Art, &c.,“’ and reads as 
follows :— 


Frendly Reder, I shal request this of thee 
dilligentiy to observe my intention, in this Art, 
which for this ten yeares I haue known, and 
found difficult according to that rule (of marks) 
which charge Memory or that (shortnes) of 
sound in words as ill as the former. 

To avoid these two great dificulties, I have 
taken these (two general rules) first, to vse no 
marks for long words; secondly to let no letter 
alone stand for any word, tho but of two sil- 
ables. Which is so speedi and easie, as non 
hause cavse to dout any difficulti, more in this, 
then in comon writing, 

Haueing got perfet, the twentie four letters, 
and vowels places, you are to remember no 
more, but (practise). IT have indevored breviti, 
yet you shal find more varieti of long words in 
this, then in any, and not variin from the rule, 
formentioned, 

Thus leaving this my indeuors, to thy further- 
ance, and both to gods success, I rest redi to 
further thee. 

Tho: Cross. 
which Mr. 


The perversity of spelling 


A. T. Wright5 had noted as characteristic 
of Cross is strikingly exemplified in the 
title and ‘‘ preparatiue’’ above quoted. 


Nearly all the early authors of textbooks on 
stenography, from 1602 onwards, enjoined 
the practitioner to omit silent letters, but 
few of them pushed the phonetic principle to 
such lengths as to write ‘‘ popshed alle ’’ for 
Pope’s Head Alley as Cross did in accord- 
ance with a “ general rule’’ which is thus 
laid down on p. 3 of his booklet : 


In this Art you need not to observe true 
spelling but those vowels and consonants which 
cheifly sound words. Which is to write single 
consonants in place of double, leaving out all 
superfluous letters, all which I shal obseru for 
thy benefit in the insuing Art. 


4 These initials doubtless 
West, bookseller at the Blackamoor’s Head, 
Great Wood Street, near Cheapside. West took 
up his freedom of the Stationers’ Company on 
6 Feb. 1637 and on 23 May of that year was 
granted a licence to marry Anne Keene, of the 
City of Westminster, spinster (Foster’s ‘ Lon- 
don Marriage Licences,’ 1521-1869 (1887), col. 
1441), In 1647 West published his ‘ Arts Im- 
provement, or Short and Swift Writing,’ with 
an engraved title and plates which, though 
bearing no engraver’s name, are strongly 
reminiscent of Cross’s work. 


stand for Simon 


5 ‘Jeremiah Rich, Semigrapher of the Com- 
monwealth,’ 1911, p. 54. 
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A curious feature of ‘The Art of 
Charactre ’ 
grammatic characters for the first half-dozen 
words of the title, thereby effecting a certain 
economy of space, not without detriment to 
legibility. The fourth word of the title, 
read by Auguis as ‘‘ Character,’’ is almost 
certainly intended to be ‘‘ Charactre ’’—an 
abbreviated and roughly phonetic form of 
Timothy Bright’s ‘‘ characterie’’ which was 
still current in 1645 as a designation for 
shorthand and is met with as late as 1672. 


Cross’s system is not otherwise distin- 
guished by outstanding originality. One 


half of his alphabetical characters are 
identical with those of Metcalfe’s ‘ Short 
Writing,’ a fact which, coupled with his 
claim to ten years’ experience in the art, 
suggests that his first acquaintance with 
it may have been derived from one of Met- 
calfe’s early editions (the first was entered 
on the Stationers’ Register in 1633). The 
duplicate signs provided by Metcalfe for 
certain letters were not, however, adopted by 
Cross. For the rest, he seems to have been 
influenced to some extent by Shelton’s 
‘Tachygraphy,’ of which more than one 
edition had already appeared. 

The Administration of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, to whom I pointed out that this 
copy of Cross’s ‘ Art of Charactre’ is prob- 
ably unique, have informed me that the 
volume containing it has now been placed 
in the “ réserve.’’ 

W. J. 

5 Chemin des Colombettes, 

Geneva, 


CARLTON. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


CHARLES SERGISON’s Lists OF THE Royat Navy 
18 Dec., 1688, anp 1 Oct., 1697, wiTH 
ADDITIONS AND Removats To 1719. 

(See ante pp. 168, 185, 204). 

Y: 


The 1688 List only contains two Fifth- 
rates, viz. (See notes to 1677 list). 

Rose, 28 (234)T. 

SaPHIRE, 32 (546)T. 
The 1697 list contains thirty-eight Fifth- 
rates. 

ADVENTURE, 44 (415)T., 190 men. Built at 
Chatham by Robert Lee. Added 20 April, 
1691. She surrendered 1 March, 1708/09 off 


Martinique to a ship of 36 guns and 300 men, 
the captain and lieutenant being killed. 
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ASSURANCE, 26 (372)T. See No. 64 and 
1687 List. 

ARUNDELL, 32 (578)T. Built at Shoreham 
by Thomas Ellis. Added 13 Sept., 1695, 
Sold 11 June, 1713. 

3eTTY, 36 (332)T. Bought of her owners 
26 April, 1695, apparently having been 
“ hyred.”’ When she surrendered to 4 
Krench privateer off Cape Clear, 4 Sept., 
1695. She was re-captured by Piymovta as 
(339 57/94)T. and added 15 Feb., 1696/97. 
Sold at Woolwich 1 Oct., 1702, at (371)T. 

3EDFORD GaLLy, 34 (372)T. Built at New 
England by T. Holland and purchased into 
the service by Mr, John Taylor. Added 
3 May, 1697. Said to have been lost 1722, 
or perhaps sunk as breakwater. 

Cuar.es GALty, See No. 67 and 1677 List. 

DoLPHIN, 32 (260)T. Built originally as 
fire-ship at Chatham by Robert Lee. Added 
as such 29 March, 1690. Converted 9 Jan., 
1691/92. Was at Milford Haven during 
great gale of 26-27 Nov., 1703. No mention 
later. 

Dover Prize, 32 (329)T. Bought of Mr. 
Eyres. Added 16 March, 1693/94. Sold by 
inch-of-candle 20 Aug., 1698. 

ExpErIMENT, 62 (560)T. Built Chatham 
by Robert Lee. Added 17 Dec., 1689.  Re- 
duced to 6th rate. Added 26 May, 1718. 

Frowey, 32 (377)T. Built Shoreham by 
Burgess and Briggs. Added 7 May, 1696. 
Surrendered to seven French men-of war 1 
Aug., 1704, within a league of Scilly. 

F FEVERSHAM, 32 (372)T. Built Shoreham 
by Thomas Ellis. Added 1 Oct., 1696. Cast 
away off Cape Breton on passage from New 
York to Canada 7 Oct., 1711. This was on 
the occasion of Sir Hovenden Walker’s un- 
successful attempt to force the passage of the 
unsurveyed river St. Lawrence. 

GUARDLAND, 30, ex GRANTHAM. 
List. ) 

Gosport, 32 (376)T. Built at Shoreham 
by Collins and Chatfield. Added 3 Sept., 
1696. Surrendered to French 54 gun-ship, 
28 Aug., 1706, whilst on passage to Jamaica. 

Hastines, 32 (381)T. Built at Shoreham 
by Thomas Ellis. Added 5 Feb., 1694/%. 
Cast away off Waterford 10 Feb., 1697/98. 

Hastincs, 32 (381)T. Built at Wood- 
bridge by Isaac Betts. Added 17 May, 1698. 
Cast away in a storm off Yarmouth 9 Feb., 
1706/07. 

Lyme, 32 (360)T. ( (384)T. in Sergison’s 
later list). Built at Plymouth by Elias 
Waffe. Added 20 April, 1695. Reduced to 
Sixth-rate 19 Feb., 1716/17, with Pxart, 42, 


See 1677 
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ANNE’ REVENGE,’”’ 40, 


captured — ‘* QUEEN 


Prrate—Master Edward Hatch—(she was a} 


Guineaman) 21 November, 1718. Foundered 
in Atlantic 1745. 

Lynn, 32 (d80T. Built Shoreham by 
Thomas Ellis. Added 24 April, 1696. Sold 
16 April, 1713, for £195 to Francis Sheldon. 

LowestorFre (or Lastorr), 32 (357 15/94). 
Built Chatham by Robert Lee. Added 7 
Aug., 1697. (Last mentioned 1711). 

(Sr.) Lewis Prize, 42 (460)T. 
from French. Added 22 Jan., 1696/97. 
Fitted as hulk to attend on the West Indian 
Squadron. Added 22 April, 1701. 

Mary Gatty. See No. 85 and 1677 List. 

Mermatp, 32 (294)T. Built as 5th rate 
by Mr. Graves at Limehouse in 1651.  Con- 
verted to fireship August, 1678, as 22-guns. 
Action with Dutch in North Sea February, 
1665; action off Texel, August, 1672; con- 
verted to 5th rate (294)T, 32-guns, and added 
5 Jan., 1688/89. Said to have been rebuilt 
at Woolwich by J. Lawrence, 1689, as (309)T. 
and wrecked off Plymouth 5 Jan., 1699. 
(Capt. Thomas Pindar). Sergison’s list of 
1697 gives Mermarp (294)T. There is no 
mention of the loss of the Mrermarp (294)T. 
or (309)T. There was also a Mermarp, 8, 
Fireship (174)T, captured from the French 
and added 8 Nov., 1692. She was burnt by 
accident at Plymouth (Capt. Edward Rigby) 
as (174)T. 30 men, Fireship 8 guns (Prize), 
25 Feb., 1692/93. 

Mirrorp, 32 (see cliii. 134). 
of this name was built at Woolwich. Added 
1689/1690. Surrendered 1 Dec., 1693. The 
third, built at Ipswich, was added 6 March, 
1694/95. Surrendered 7 Jan., 1696/97. (The 
fourth is given in Sergison’s 1697 list :— 

Mitrorp, 32 (374)T. She was built at 
Woolwich as Scarproucn by J. Lawrence. 
Added 15 Feb., 1693/94. Surrendered as 
ScarbroucH: 18 July, 1694. Recaptured 
and added as Mitrorp 15 Feb., 1696/97. 
Believed lost as 20-guv ship in 1720. 

Poot (or Poor) 32, 5th rate was built at 
Cowes by Joseph Nye (or Ney). Added 6 
Aug., 1096 (381)T. She was converted to 
fire-ship at Portsmouth 14 April, 1719, as 
(381 1/2)T. and served at Gibraltar 1726/27. 

Ricumonp, 28 (233)T. 

Rusy Prize, 40 (420)T. Captured from 
the French. Added 27 March, 1695. Sold 
by inch of candle to Mr. Lawrence Towne for 
£501 13 May, 1698. 

Rorsuck, 26 (276)T. Built at Wapping 
by Edward Snelgrove. Added 17 Apl., 1690. 
She carried Captain William Dampier round 


The second 
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the world 1699-1701. ‘‘ Sprung a leake in her 
Bowes at Island of Ascention 24 February, 
1700/1701,’’ as (292)T. 

typ, 32 (384)T. Built at Sheerness by 
John Shortiss. Added 7 July, 1696. Reduced 
to 6th rate 17 Jan., 1717/18. 

Rarnsow Prize, 32 (345)T. Captured 
from French. Added 22 Jan., 1696/97. 
Sold 20 Sept., 1698. 

SHEERNESS, 32 (354)T. Built at Sheerness 
by Daniel Furzer. Added 6 March, 1690/91. 
She appears to have been reduced from 5th 
to 6th rate as (359)T. 28 Feb., 1716/17, 
mentioned 1741. 

SWEEPSTAKES, 42 (376)T. 
mouth by Mr. Edgar in 1660. 
4th rate to 5th rate 13 April, 1691. 
13 May, 1698. 

SanpADoES Prize (Sonpapores Prize), 40 
(384)T. Captured from French. Added 29 
Sept., 1692. Mentioned 1694. 

SHorenaM, 32 (360)T. Built at Shoreham 
by Thomas Ellis. Added 6 Jan., 1693, men- 
tioned 1741. 

Sortines, 32 (362)T. Built at Shoreham 
by Niche Barrett. Added 19 March, 1693/94. 
Surrendered 20 Oct., 1705. 

SPEEDWELL, 26 (259)T. Built at Lyme- 
house by Thomas Gressingham. Added 3 
April, 1690. She was converted from fire- 
ship to 5th rate at Portsmouth. Added 23 
May, 1695. Reduced to 6th rate. Added 17 


Built at Yar- 
Reduced from 
Sold 


Dec., 1715, as (269)T. Sergison’s 1700/01 
list states built by W. Gressingham at 
Rotherhithe. 


ScarBproucH, 32 (391)T. Built at 
Southampton by James Parker. Added 24 
March, 1695/96. Surrendered to French on 
Coast of Guinea 1 Nov., 1710. Recaptured 
by Ancresra, 50 (Fowry. 40, in company) 
and re-added as Gartann. 36 (391)T. 10 
April, 1712 

TeRRIBLE, 26 (238)T. Built as fireship 
8-cuns at Shoreham by Thomas Ellis. Added 
15 June, 1694. She was made a Sth rate 26- 
guns. Added 12 March, 1695/96. Re-con- 
verted to fireship 8-guns (253)T. and added 
29 May, 1703; then converted to 5th rate 14- 
guns as (238)T. per order of 14 Jan., 1709/10. 
Surrendered off St. Mary’s and carried into 
Cadiz 20 Sept., 1710. 

THUNDERBOLT Prize, 32 (530)T. Captured 
from French and added 22 July, 1696. Con- 
verted to hulk at Plymouth 18 Sept., 1699. 

VinciIn Prizr, 32 (332)T. Captured from 
French. Added 15 July, 1690. Was present 
when St. Anpans drove ashore in Kinsale 
Harbour 9 Dec., 1693. Sold 20 Sept., 1698, 
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by inch of candle to Lawrence Towne for 
£201. 

WINCHELSEY, 32 (228)T. suilt at Red- 
bridge, River Test, Southampton, by Mrs. 
Wyatt (Ann Wyarr). Added 13 Aug., 1694. 
She surrendered to four French privateers off 
Hastings 6 June, 1706. Her tonnage is given 
variously at (228)T., (358)T. (in Sergison’s 
Additions) and surrendered as (364)T. (in 
Removals list). 

Joun A. Rupert-JonEs. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued). 


GLEMENCEAU. On p. 181 (s.v. ‘ Memora- 
J bilia’) the name of the former Presi- 
dent of the Council is given as “Clémenceau ’ 
(with an accent). May I point out that no 
accent should be used, the name _ being 
Clemenceau. No Paris newspaper, I believe, 
makes this mistake, though I know of one 
in the provinces that does, and there is a 
town in the Nord where the error occurs 
on a street-name plate. 
ie o ee Oo 


{We are much obliged for this correction. ] 


“ (YOBBER.’’—A controversy which has 

been waged in the column of the Sydney 
Herald concerning the origin of the word 
‘“cobber ’? may be of some interest to your 
readers. In Australia the word enjoys a 
very wide vogue; even if, as a learned Aus- 
tralian judge has contended, it is slang, 
usage has made it an integral part of the 
English language as spoken in Australia. A 
cobber is a close or intimate friend, a part- 
ner. Every Australian digger who saw 
active service had his cobber—his mate. 
What is the origin of the word? According 
to the Herald controversialists, there are a 
number of possibilities. One states that it is 
derived from the Hebrew word “ kauber ”’ ; 
another that it is of Anglo-Saxon derivation 
and, as used in Cornwall, means a ‘‘ bruiser 
of tin’’; a third states that it is a corrup- 
tion of the Australian aboriginal word 
‘“cubba,’’ which means faithful friend or 
servant ; a fourth finds its origin in the shear- 
ing term ‘‘ cobbler,’’ which is the name by 
which the last sheep in the pen is called. 
This last suggestion needs explanation. As 
a rule the ‘‘cobbler is a difficult sheep to 
shear, and as two shearers catch from the 
same pen each strives to leave the ‘‘ cobbler ”’ 


to the other, thus suggesting a new coinage; 
each pair of mates became known as cobbers. 
the most likely 


Of the various suggestions 
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certainly seems to be that which attributes 
the word to the aboriginals. ‘ Cubba” 
would very likely be corrupted to ‘ cobber ” 
by the white man, as the lack of fixity in 
regard to English pronunciation of abor- 
iginal words has led to many such corrup- 
tions. Perhaps some of your readers might 
be able to elucidate the mystery. 


HEnry Bartesoy. 


Sydney, N.S.W. 
MHE REV. DR. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, 
F.R.S.: A QUESTION OF DESCENT, 


The Inquirer (issue 22 Dec., 1928) quite 
definitely states :— 

Dr. Joseph Priestley, for thirty-two years 
medical officer of health for Lambeth, and a 
direct descendant of the famous chemist and 
divine, died during the week end at his house 
in Brixton. 


The Free Press, Brixton (issue 21 Dec., 


1928), under the description of ‘ The Pass- 
ing of Lambeth’s Former Great Medical 


Officer,’ states :— 

Dr. Priestley .. is stated to have been a 
direct descendant of the great scientist Priest- 
ley, who discovered oxygen. 

Mrs. Priestley, widow of Dr. Priestley, the 
late Medical Officer for Lambeth, who re- 
sided at No. 8, Effra Road, Brixton, London, 
S.W.2, wrote in connection with the above 
notices, to the author of this correction 
(5 Feb., 1929) :— 

‘T am not responsible for the notices in 
the matter—I know nothing of it.” 

The writer of this note has compiled a list 
(pedigree) of the descendants of the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, F.R.S., and Dr. 
Priestley, late medical officer for Lambeth, is 
not and could not be included in the roll as 
‘“a direct [whatever that may mean!] de- 
scendant of the famous chemist and divine” 
as so definitely stated by The Inquirer above 
and less definitely so by the Brixton Free 
Press. The Rev. Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
F.R.S., was, of course, a Unitarian, and it 
is perhaps surprising that Zhe Inquirer (now 
The Inquirer and Christian Life), the organ 
of that body, should have made this mistake. 


Ronatp A. M. Dixon of Thearne. 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 


BUTTER.—Your correspondent who is com- 
” piling references to butter will find 


. . ‘ 
some interesting notes at p. 163, ‘The 
Games of Argyllshire,’ by R. ©. Maclagan, 


Folk-Lore Society (1900). 
J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


USTLE.—<According to the ‘ American 

Museum’ of 1789, Vol. ii., p. 483, the 
name of this appendage to female attire, as 
well as the thing itself, originated in the 
visit to London in 1783 of the German 
duchess of  ‘‘ Bustledorfe.”’ In John 
Bernard's ‘ Retrospections of America,’ 
1797-1811 (ed. 1887) the place is given as 
Paris. The date 1783 is evidently incorrect, 
as the bustle is mentioned in the previous 
year in Dalrymple’s Journal (1871), 58: 
“She is very genteel and wears monstrous 
Bustles.”’ 

Efforts to identify the duchesss, and to 
fix the proper place and date of the innova- 
tio, have so far been unsuccessful. Per- 
haps some reader of ‘N. and Q.’ can sup- 
ply the required data. : 
W. A. CralIcIE. 


SEAL LEGENDS. Can anyene say for 
certain what the italicized capitals stand 
for in the following legends ? 

(1) No. 253. ‘‘ Ant. Pet. de Grammont 
Arch. Bisunt. B.R.L.1.’’ (Antoine Pierre 
de Grammont Abp. of Besancon). 

(2) No. 364. ‘“Siglum terre Bibbiene 
statutum A.S.M. Anno 1612.’’ (Seal of the 
district of Iffingheim (Nassau) appointed . . . 
in the year 1612). 

| ae oe 


BARNARD. 


| XOPHY MONEY. 

Registers of Farthinghoe, Co. 
the then Rector mentioned an old book in 
his care. ‘‘ There is an old book with the 
accounts of ‘ A levy made for ye Jayles and 
Constables charges and Tropy Mony,’’’ and 
he stated that a certain man, in whom I 
am interested, in 1709 paid 8d. 

‘ Webster’s Dictionary,’ edit. 1853, gives 
“Trophy Money. A duty paid in England 
annually, by housekeepers, toward provid- 
ing harness, drums, colours, etc., for the 
militia.’’ 

_Ishall be glad to know when this tax was 
frst made, and when it was discontinued, 
and where the lists of payments are to be 
found. The most likely place, I think, 
would be in the office of the Clerk to the 
Lieutenancy; but if this was a depository, 
I expect the lists have long since dis- 
appeared. 

e do not remember ever noticing such 
ists in the Calendars of Records kept by 
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the Clerk of the Peace in four counties in 
have seen county records; and, 
whatever the custom in the past, I know of 


cases in which the Clerk of the Peace of 
the County was also Clerk to the 
Lieutenancy. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
WOODEN SHIPBUILDING. — In what 


book, eighteenth century or later, is 
there a description of how wooden ships were 
built and launched before 1800? 
R. S. B. 
ss \ JHEN NELSON GETS HIS EYE 
AGAIN.’’—Someone, who had seen 
her out with a young man, lately asked a 
young Sheffield maidservant when she was 
going to be married? Thinking the question 
from the particular speaker impertinent, she 
sharply replied, ‘‘ When Nelson gets his eye 
again.’’ This would seem to be a proverb 
dating from Nelson’s lifetime. Has it been 
noted before, and is it found in literature? 
G. C. Moors Smiru. 
OILING TO DEATH AS CAPiTAL 
PUNISHMENT.—Poisoning was made 
punishable by boiling alive by 22 Hen. VIII. 
c.9 (1531), this act being particularly direc- 
ted at Richard Roose or Rose, the Bishop of 
Rochester’s cook. He was duly boiled alive 
at Smithfield on April 5, 1531. In the same 
year a maid-servant, who had poisoned her 
mistress, was boiled alive in the market- 


| place of King’s Lynn; and in 1542 another 


- In 1896, when for- | 
warding to me some notes re the Parish | 
Northants, 


servant, Margaret Davy, for poisoning three 
households in which she lived, similarly 
suffered at Smithfield. Alfred Marks at p. 
22 of ‘Tyburn Tree’ (1909) gives the date 
of this last execution as March 17; Haydn 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ (1889 edition) 
gives it as March 28. Boiling alive was 
abolished by 1 Edw. VI. c. 12 (1547). An- 
drews, ‘Bygone Punishments’ (1899, p. 
107), says the punishment was by no means 
uncommon prior to the enactment of Henry 
VIII, but Bowden-Rowlands (‘Judgment of 
Death,’ p. 112) says that it was not prac- 
tised before 1531. In connection with the 
case of Roose, Bowden-Rowlands says that 
ten persons died as a result of the poison 
Roose mixed with some porridge, but in the 
Act of Parliament only two are mentioned as 
having died, Benett Curwen and Alyce 
Tryppytt. Can any reader give me full par- 
ticulars of the three executions mentioned 


above, particularly as to how the sentence 
| was carried out—whether the culprits were 
actually boiled alive and whether they suf- 
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fered in molten lead, liquid sulphur’ or 
merely hot water? Also what was the name 
of the King’s Lynn woman and are there any 
other authentic instances of criminals being 
boiled alive in England ? 
Henry Bateson. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


THE GENDER OF SOULS.—At ante p. 
189 your correspondent Dr. Orto F. 
BaBLeR quotes, ‘‘ but to the soul of such a 
man God forgives all her sins.’’ From quot- 
ations cited in the ‘ Oxford English Diction- 
ary’ it appears that in the early middle 
ages, souls followed the genders of their mun- 
dane owners. Came their representation in 
pictorial art: and rather from a sense of 
decency than logically, they were shown as 
sexless, though wonder is often expressed 
that all such appear to be feminine. And 
such would appear to have been the opinion 
of the writer quoted above: as of later 
medizeval writers. What is the truth? 
Fane LAMBARDE. 


l’'wO PAMPHLETS OF FRENCH IN- 

l'EREST.—I should be much obliged if 
your readers can give me some information 
about : 

(1) A pamphlet containing the conversa- 
tions of Lord Ebrington with Napoleon at 
Kiba in December, 1814, and published in 
1823 by James Ridgway, London. A copy 
was found among some old family papers, 
and I should be glad to know whether this 
‘“ Memorandum ’’ has been reprinted since, 
and if it is generally known among modern 
students of the subject. 

(2) Another pamphlet found at the same 
time, entitled ‘‘ ‘ Judgment and Execution of 
Louis XVI. With a List of the Members 
of the National Convention, who voted for 
and against his Death; and the Names of 
many of the most considerable Sufferers in 
the course of the French Revolution, ete.’ 


By H. Goudemetz, a French Clergyman, 
emigrant in England.’’ The copy from 
which I quote is the 2nd edition and is 


undated, but was apparently published by 
subscription soon after the Revolution. Is 
this document now rare? 


M. K. 
““ T)RAUGHT.’’—What is the meaning of 


this word in the following extract 
from Aldborough, Yorks, Church Register: 
“* 1588. Item. A stranger slaine with Mr. 
Slingsby draught was buryed ye 24 day of 
August.”’ 


WALDO SABINE. 
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|} QIR WILLIAM SLINGSBY.—Of Kippax, 


Yorks. When did this worthy die? 
Some works give 1634, others 1624. His bro. 
ther, Sir Henry Slingsby of Scriven, cer. 
tainly died in 16234. Authority for reply 
would oblige. 7 

Watpo Sasrnr. 


Bors’ ETON JACKETS.—I have in my 
possession a family portrait painted in 
1798 of a boy wearing a blue Eton-shaped 
jacket. When did these smart short jackets 
first come into fashion ? 
D. S. 


N! 3S POUND.—Can any reader inform 
me of the locality and history of ‘‘ Nib’s 
Pound,’’ mentioned in Dodsley’s ‘ History of 
London,’ 1761? 
GEOFFREY D. Sonomon. 


\TICKMAN’S FOLLY. — Where in Ber- 
mondsey is the site of this, and what 
history attaches to it? 
GrorerREy D. Soromon. 


| ICHARD DE MEOPHAM. — Can any 

reader give me any information relative 
to the early life of Richard de Meopham, 
dean of Lincoln, 0b. 1275? 


Puitie NELson. 


UCIUS CONCANNON, M.P.—Is any- 
thing known of this Member who sat 
for Appleby in the Parliament of 1818 and 
for Winchelsea the following one, 1820, till 
his death in 1823? 
JouHN PatcHINe. 


‘HE FAYETTE.—This French ship was 
taken by H.M.S. Endymion (circa 1780). 
It what engagement was this, and where can 


I find particulars ? 
F. McK. B. 


URTON, COMPOSER.—This was a com- 
poser of music in the reign of George III. 
Who was he, and what did he compose of 


note ? 
F. McK. B. 


HE BOOK OF THE DUN COW. — The 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of ‘Lebor Na Huidre: The Book of 
the Dun Cow,’ states that this volume of 
Celtic letters is called ‘‘ by reason of a fable 
relating to its vellum—The Book of the Dun 
Cow.’? What is the fable and how did it 

originate ? 

R. Hepcer WaALLAce. 
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gual ACINTO ACHILLI.—I should be grateful | 


to any reader who could furnish me with 

the history (subsequent to 1852) of Giacinto 

Achilli, the unfrocked priest, who figured as 

plaintiff in the famous libel action brought 

against the Rev. (afterwards Cardinal) J. H. 

Newman, tried before Lord Campbell in 1852. 
SHirtey H. Harper. 


pens STEWART, MATROSS, EDIN- 
BURGH, 1780.—The printed ‘ Register 
of Marriages, 1564-1800’ (in the parish of 
Holyroodhouse or Canongate), edited by 
Francis J. Grant, Edinburgh, 1915, contains, 
on p. 508, this entry: “Stewart, James, 
matross, presently in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, and Jannet Crossbie, 16 Aug., 1780.”’ 

What should one infer as to the status of 
this James Stewart ? 


| ee ae 2 
[HE VICTORIA TOW ER, WEST- 
MINSTER. — Is it a fact that the 


Victoria Tower was built in four separate 
columns, on the score of safety? 1 have 
heard that there is marked oscillation owing 


to the great height. Might this also be| 


attributable to the proximity of the tidal 
water of the Thames ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


JOEM ON MELVILLE AND COGHILL.—I 

should be glad to know the author’s name, 

and where to find the text, of a poem about the 

above officers, who fell after Jsandlhwana in 

1819, guarding the colours. ‘The following is all 
I can remember of the poem: 


“ Beside the dark Buffalo river, 
Where was heard the fierce savage war 
shout, 
As the dusky foe gathered around them 
Thick as rain-clouds that darken the 
South : 
Two soldiers, still grasping their sabres, 
Exhausted, sink down side by side . , . 


Sad tears dim the eyes of brave Melville. 
As the hand of young Coghill he grasps. 
Young Coghill dreams on of his boy hood, 
Of the faces that br ightened his youth, 
Of the lessons a proud mother taught him 
Of virtue, and honour, and truth rate 


F. C. W. Hiney. 
UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED. — 


“It came on my troubled soul like a beam 
on the dark heaving ocean, when it bursts from 
a cloud and brightens the foamy side of a 

wave— 
It was like the memory of joys that are past, 
pleasing tho’ mournful to the soul.” 


F. McK. B. 
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a 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF THE 


(cxlvi. 


THE following 


DAIRY. 
192, 237, 308, 326). 


list may prove useful and 


be of interest as a record supplementing 


previous lists :- 


Stout Cheshire, 


thou no praise slialt leese 


lor making of the purest cheese, 


Whilst in those 


e places nigh to London 


By making butter cheese “is undone ; 


For, taking all 
It makes the cl 


the butter from’t, 
1eese look bluely on’t; 


But cream and.milk in Cheshire ever, 


As they do come, 


The County o 
counties. 


so go together. 


f Cream and the (ream of 


As wise as Walton’s calf—is fain to re- 
turn home more fool than he came for 


spending of hor 


semeat. 


As wise as Waltham’s calf who went nine 


miles to suck a 


bull, and came back more 


thirsty that when he went. 


It’s like the 


butter of Halterburn (in 


Northumberland); it would neither rug nor 


rive, nor cut wi’ 


a knife; it was confounded. 


The Spittallers butter their bread on both 


sides. 


As wise as the men of Gotham who 


tumbled their 


cheeses down-hill to find 


their way to Nottingham Market. 


As Essex hath 


and Stiles,’”’ F 
Milk,’’ and Nor 


*s milk 


The Dun cow 


Makes the pr 


of old been named ‘‘ Calves 
air Suffolk ‘‘ Maids and 
folk ‘‘ Many Wiles.”’ 


ebends’ wives go in silk. 


Wykin for buttermilk, Hinckley for ale. 


(Leicestershire. ) 


They scold like so many butter-whores or 


oyster-women at 
Butter-mil 


Say the be 


Hunger will 


Billingsgate. 


k and whey 
lls of Hopesay. (Saiop). 


break through stone walls, 


or anything except a Suffolk cheese. 


Holloa’s dead and his wife lives at Hull 


Kept a cow, but 


milked a bull 


Like the Welshman’s cow, little and 


| deedy. 


A Welsh pancake—(a cow’s droppings). 


King James’s 


known to return. 


cow was the only creature 
(to Scotland). 
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Carrick for a man, Kyle for a coo, 

Cunningham for butter and cheese, and 
Galloway for woo’. 

Crossrig for lint and woo’; Spittal for kail, 

Sunwick for cakes and cheese, and Jasses for 


sale. 


A swarm of bees in May, 
Is worth a cow and her calf, 
But a swarm in July 

Is not worth a fly. 


This month eat butter and red sage, 
And you shall live out your full age. 


In March milk is good for yourself, in 


April for your brother, and in May for your 


mother-in-law. 


Hay is for horses 


Straw is for cows 
Milk is for little pigs, 
And wash for old SsOWSs. 


gi 


When the fern grows red, 


Phen milk is good with bread. 
When fern begins to look red 
Chen milk is ,ood with brown bread. 


The cat would lick milk, but she will not 
wet her feet. 

A blatant (or 
ealf. 


wing) cow soon forgets her 


A bealing cow soonest forgets its calf. 
A canny quey, makes a sonsie cow. 

A quey out of a quey 

Will breed a byre full of kye. 

If the cows be not milked by the time the 
herdsman blows his horn, it spoils the dairy- 
maid’s marriage. 

The more you milk a good cow the more 
she will give. 

The higher 

The more milk the more butter. 

The more butter the worse cheese. 

Butter is mad twice a year. 

Two good meals (milkings) are better than 
three bad ones. 

Barley-straw is good fodder, when the cow 
gives water. 

An ill-willy cow should have short horns. 


the grass the more milk. 


Little drops of water added to the milk, 
k } 


1 
Makes the milkman’s daughter dress herself 


Im SIIK. 

Whey will fat a hog, and starve a dog; 
butter milk will fat a dog, and starve a hog. 

As good to the purse is a sow as a cow. 

\ sow doeth sooner than a cow. 

Butter and burn-trouts are kittle meat 
for maidens. 
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You may heat a horse till he is sad, 
And a cow till she is mad. 

Where there is a cow there will be a 
woman, and where there is a woman there is 
mischief, 

seurre de vache, fromage de brebis, caillé 
de chévre. 

The strippin’s 0’ the cow and the foremilk 
of the taypot. 

Seethe stanes in butter. the 
guid. 

Butter to butter’s no kitchen. 

Butter’s good for anything but to stop an 
oven, or seal a letter. 


rose will be 


heese 


without 
a kiss without a squeeze 


A white loaf and a hard cheese never 


shames the master. 
Let ’em eat cheese and choke. 


After cheese comes nothing. 


Bread and cheese for the sound, are good 
rees, 

Cheese after me prohibits other dishes, 

And after shell rarely other fish 





Bad cheese requires butter to eat with it 


vood cheese asks none. 


Some folks by nature do abhor cheese. 

By the way, you must eat no cheese; it 
breeds melancholy, and that same melan- 
choly breeds worms. 

For I hate glasses as naturally as some 
do cats and cheese. 

A rhyme to him is worse than cheese or a 
bagpipe. 

If you would have a good cheese and hav’n 


ole, you must turn’n seven times before he 


They that would live ever, 
Must wash milk from the liver. 


Milk says of wine, welcome friend. 

Milk before wine. I would ’twere mine; 
Milk taken after is poison’s daughter. 
Butter is once a year in the cow’s horns. 

Kiss till the cow comes home. 

All behind, like a cow’s tail. 

‘‘ Every man as he loveth,’’ as the good 
woman said when she kissed her cow. 

‘Shame fa’ the couple,’’ as the cow said 
to her forefeet. 

‘‘There’s not a turd to choose,’’ quoth the 
good-wife by her two pounds of butter. 

You breed of the cow’s tail, you grow 
ie 


backward. 
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Do as the cow of Forfar did, tak’ a 
stannin’ drink. 

All together, like Brown’s cows. 
As cows come to town, some good, 
bad. 

[’'ll do as MacKissock’s cow did, I’) think 
more than TU say. 


some 


R. Hepcer Watace. 
(To be continued). 

QTRENGTH OF THE ENGLISH FEUDAL 
W LEVY, temp. EDWARD I. (clvii. 99, 
157).—The accuracy of my quotation, which 
includes clergy, can be verified by consulting 
the authority quoted. As regards the reply 
are we to understand that the 
number of knights’ fees, on which the 
strength of the levy would be based, could be 
increased, by sub-infeudation, by thousands ? 
J. H. Round gives the total amount of knight 
service in England, in the twelfth century, as 
follows: Bishops, 4585; Heads of Religious 
Houses, 318; Kosham, 73; Barons, etc., 2,140, 
naking a total of 2,924. And this was appar- 
ently subjected to a progressive diminution, 
wing to the laxity of the Crown in granting 
to ingenuity in evasions, and so 

till at the end of the thirteenth century 
it was, as stated, only 1530. 

With reference to the actual strength of 
the great authority of J. E. 
Morris says in ‘ Bannockburn,’ pp. 29-31: 
‘Practically a King may expect about 1,000 

rsemen ata feudal muster, but Edward II 
btains 500 of the worst quality ’’; and ‘‘ We 
nd that 1,000 is the average figure in 
Edward I’s Welsh Wars. . . some 400 to 500 
aid, and... an equal number of feudal 
ontingents.’’ 

Sir J. Ramsay, in his ‘ Dawn of the Con- 
stitution,’ pp. 341-2, says that, on Aug. 2, 
1262, Edward I held his grand muster, of 
which the rolls are extant; in these the break- 
lown of the feudal system is revealed: ser- 
vice of 346 feoda militum was offered, produc- 
mg 318 lances and servientes: 121, mostly 
cler vy, paid fines. Adding the 276 lances 

ed for the 67 military tenants already 
ralled out, who do not appear on the muster 
tolls, the grand total of the feudal levy 
reached about 600: although ‘‘ High and 
low, great and small, from the Archbishop 
and the Earl to the holder of a fraction of a 
feodum ” present. Obviously the 
ftrength of a feudal levy would depend on 
th number of tenants called upon. Thus in 
1298, 155 were called on; in 1300, 191; 
m 1310, 175; in 1314, 95. 


to my query 


remissions 


feudal levy, 





were 
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| — ROI SOLEIL (clvii. 191). Louis 
4 XIV was pleased to pose as Apollo, the 
Sun-god, and is represented by this cogni- 
zance on French medals and jettons through- 
out his reign. See, e.g., De la Hode, ‘ Hist. 
de la vie. . . de Louis Je Grand,’ 1741, ii. 
252, iii. 10, 11; Menestrier, ‘ Hist. du Roy 
Lovis le Grand par les médailles, etc.,’ 1691, 
pp. 4, 7, 8, 10 et seq. 
Fr. P. Barnarp. 

Che House of Austria has been compared 
with the sun; the device of Philip II was 
the sun. Though the statement has been 
denied, yet it may have been the example of 
Philip If that induced Louis XIV to take 
the sun for his emblem. This was done for 
the first time in 1656, at an entertainment 
at the Palais-Royal, and, from that time 
onwards, courtiers, sculptors and ‘painters 
vied with one another in identifying Louis 
with the God of Day. Louis also did his best 
to help on the process. In a ballet in the 
year in which he attained his majority he 
represented the sun, and a poem, recited on 
that occasion, contained the lines 

Nous avons méme gloire; elle est |’Astre des 

reines 
Je suis l’Astre des Rois. 

At another entertainment the King had 
for his motto Nee cesso, nec erro, words that 
may also be applied to the sun. Distinguished 
personages also had mottoes that contained 
an allusion to the sun, that is, to the King. 
When a scheme was mooted for constructing 
a grot in the garden of Versailles Charles 
Perrault proposed to put Apollo there to re- 
present the King, for the sun was the device 
of the King and the poets identified the sun 
with Apollo. At Versailles and at the 
Louvre, if the expression may be allowed, it 
rained suns, lyres, laurels, illuminated 
crowns—anything, in short, that the Ancients 
connected with the sun. The motto nec 
pluribus impar was added in 1662; it means 
that the sun is capable of lighting several 
lands. The meaning, it must be confessed, 
is somewhat obscure, as Louis himself ad- 
mitted in his Memoirs. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


VOLICITORS OF BATH (elvii. 190).—In- 
. formation can probably be obtained from 
the Bath and Bristol Law Society, or the 
Law Society. Chancery Lane. The latter 
keep records of successions to partnership and 
of the deaths of solicitors. A search in the 
printed ‘‘ Law Lists’’ might help, but I 
think 1800 is too early for those. 
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“——_— GRALLOCH ”’ § (clvii. 190). — The 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ gives 


the meaning of the Scotch verb ‘‘ gralloch ”’ 
as ‘‘in deer-stalking: to cut a  deer’s 


throat,’’? and compares the word “ groilach ”’ 
(the intestines of a deer). 
Epwarp BEwnsLy. 
According to the ‘N. E. D.’ the meaning 
of this word is ‘ 


hounds were eventually uncoupled and 
allowed to enjoy their reward. Shakespeare, 
‘I. Hen. IV,’ v. 4, says: ‘‘ Death hath not 
struck so fat a deer to-day . Embowell’d 
will I see thee by and by.’’ This referred to 


' gralloching, called ‘‘ paunching ’’ by Nicholas 


‘to disembowel (properly, a | 


deer),’’ and the use of the word is usually | 


limited to game hunting. 
J. Swirt. 

Public Library, Worcester. 

“To Gralloch’’ is Gaelic (grealach) for 
removing the entrails from deer, and is a 
term regularly employed by stalkers to-day 
for disembowelling deer. 
Duke of York, in book on 


the first known 


Neither the second | 


hunting, or Turbervile in his ‘ Booke of Hunt- | 


ing’ (1576), nor Shakespeare, use the term, 
though it was probably common in Scotland 
in their day. 
the Termes of Venerie,’ speaks of ‘‘ the slay- 
ing, striping and casing of all manner 
chases,’’ and begins: 

The hart and all manner of deare are slayne, 
and yet huntsmen use more commonly to say 
take off the deare’s skinne, 

‘The Master of Game’ 


(by the 2nd Duke 
of York, written between 


1406-13), gives 
minute directions for gralloching without 
ever employing the now common term. After 


a long description of the correct ritual at 
the death of a stag, he continues: 

But on the other hand if the lord will have 
the deer undone, he that he biddeth as before 
is said, should undo him most woodmanly and 
cleanly that he can; and wonder ye not that I 
say woodmanly, for it is a point that belongeth 
more to woodmancraft than to hunters. and 
therefore as of the manner he should be undone 
I pass over lightly, for there is no woodman nor 
good hunter in England that cannot do it well 
enough, and well better than I can tell them. 
Nevertheless when so is that the paunch 
is taken out clean and whole, and the small 


guts, one of the groom chacechiens should 
take the paunch and go to the next water 


withal, and slit it. and cast out the filth, and 
was it clean, that no filth abide therein. And 
then bring it again and cut it in small gobetts 
in the blood that should be kept in the skin 
and the lungs withal, if they be hot and else 
not, and all the small guts withal, and bread 
broken therein, according whether the hounds 
be few or many, and all this turned and 
meddied together among the blood until it be 
well prewed in the blood, and then look for a 
small green, and thither bear all this upon 


Turbervile, in his chapter ‘ Of | 


Cox in his ‘ Gentleman’s Recreation ’ (1674), 
J. Farrrax-BLaKkeBorovcn, 


NOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION oF 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE (clvii. 189), 
—This Society was formed by a number of 
educationists interested in the provision of 
books for the working-classes at reasonable 
prices. A century ago there were no books 
on science and the arts which could be en- 
joyed by persons who had not received a 
learned education, whilst the works of the 
great authors of the period were issued at 
very high prices. Popular education was 
one of the great social questions of the day, 
schools were spreading, and Mechanics’ In- 
stitutions increasing in number. Yet 6 
special literature for the people did not 
exist, and the work of the schools and the 
Institutes was crabbed for the want of suit- 
able books of a popular nature. In 1826 
Lord Brougham and a few others started 
organising a Society to supply this want, 
and the name chosen for it was “ The 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge,’’ probably taken from an_ article by 


Charles Knight in the Plain Englishman 
for 1822 entitled ‘‘ Diffusion of Useful 


Knowledge.’ The first publication was 
Brougham’s ‘ Discourse on the Objects, Ad- 
vantages and Pleasures of Science,’ which 
formed No. 1 of a series of fortnightly six- 
penny numbers called ‘ The Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge,’ which ultimately included 
many well-known works. The Society was 
also responsible for issuing similar series of 
works entitled ‘The Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,’ ‘The Library for _the 
Young,’ and ‘The Working-Man’s Com- 
panion,’ as well as various periodical pub- 
lications, which included The British 
Almanac, Penny Cyclopaedia, The Penny 
Magazine, and The Quarterly Journal of 


| Education. The Society was never formally 
| dissolved, but in 1846 suspended operations. 


| list of the works issued by the Society 


the skin with as much blood as can be saved, | nu 
| (** Academies ’’). 


and there lay it. 


There was much the 


before 


more ritual 


It had created a popular demand for a high 
class of literature, and publishers stepped 
into the position thus opened to them, % 
that its labours were no longer needed. a 
wi 
be found in the British Museum Catalogue 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The British Museum Catalogue (“ Acade- 
mies”) has a list of its publications, 
including a prospectus (1825), Addresses of 
the Committee, and other papers, some with 
MS. notes by Sir Henry Ellis and Sir 
Anthony Panizzi. Among the Society’s 


issues were the ‘‘ Library, of Entertaining 
Knowledge’? and ‘‘ Library of Useful 
Knowledge.’’ Cf. | Lowndes’s ‘ Biblio- 


grapher’s Manual’ (Bohn), iv. 282-286. 
J. ARDAGH. 


ICTIONAIRE IN ENGLISH AND 
LATINE (clvi. 461).—The ‘ Dictionary 

of National Biography,’ which has the first 
claim to be consulted, gives lives of John 
Withals or Whithals (fl. 1556), Lewis Evans 
(fl. 1574), and Abraham Fleming (1552? - 
1607). ‘ Notes and Queries’ has been a tri- 
butary of the great Dictionary, but it can 
hardly be expected that the full stream of the 
latter should flow back under our bridges. 
An account of the ‘‘output’’ of these 
writers is asked for. Even the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
is appalled at the prospect of giving the 
titles of all Fleming’s productions, and con- 
fines itself to twenty-one heads, referring 
readers to Cooper’s ‘ Athenae Canta- 
brigienses’ for the rest. Cooper, vol. ii, 
459 foll., has close on ten columns about 
Fleming and a list of fifty-nine of his works. 
Wood, in his ‘ Athenae Oxonienses,’ was 
in trouble with the identification of Lewis 
Evans, “‘a Monmouthshire man born, as it 
seems, and mostly educated in Oxon,’’ and 
mentions six of that name. The first of these 
(M.A. 1557), whom he rejects, is accepted by 
the‘ D. N. B.’ It is somewhat misleading 
to speak of the ‘‘ joint authors ”’ of the Dic- 
tionary. Withals wrote the original book 
(“earliest edition now discoverable dated 
1556’), which was frequently re-issued. 
Evans edited a revised edition (1574), and 
one of 1586 was augmented ‘‘ with more than 
six hundred rythmicall verses by Abraham 


Fleming.”’ 
Epwarp Bens ty. 


(JED FLOWER-NAME: FLUELLIN 
(clvii. 189).—See the ‘O.E.D.,’ where it 
is explained as a corruption of the Welsh 
hame, Ulysiaw Llewelyn, lit. ‘‘ Llewelyn’s 
herbs’; with the following account of its 
Use : 
1. A name given to several species of 
Veronica or Speedwell, esp. V. officinalis 
(earliest quotation, ‘ Fluellyng,’’ 1548). 
_Misapplied to Linaria elatine and L. 
spuria. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
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ADAMNAN'S “VITA ST. COLUMBAE”’ 
(clvii. 189).—The best English transla- 
tion of this work is that by William Keeves, 


Bishop of Down, issued by the Irish 
Archeological Society in 1857, of which 


many further editions have been issued. The 
latest edition is that edited by J. T. Fowler 
for the Oxford University Press, entitled 
‘* Adamnani Vita S. Columbae, edited from 
Dr. Reeves’s text, with an Introduction on 
early Irish Church History, Notes, and a 
Glossary,’’ 1920. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Your correspondent will not only be 
pleased to know that this work has been 
translated into English, but, according to 
Whitaker’s ‘ Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature,’ 1928, there are two editions still 
in print. These are: Adamnan, ‘ Life of St. 
Columba,’ published by Routledge, New 
Universal Library Series, 2s.; and 
Adamnan’s ‘ Life of St. Columba,’ translated 
from the Latin, with notes and illustrations, 
edited by W. Huyshe, published by the Talbot 
Press, 2s. 

J. Swierv. 

Public Library, Worcester. 

There are at least a dozen editions, includ- 
ing those published by the Irish Archaeo- 
logical Society and the Bannatyne Club, both 
in 1857, another at Oxford, 1894. Transla- 
tions include (1) ed. by W. Reeves (Vol. vi., 
‘Historians of Scotland’), 1871, etc.; (2) 
Dublin, 1875; (3) Oxford, 1895. 

J. ARDAGH. 

The late Dr. Reeves’s edition of the ‘ Vita’ 
contains a full English translation thereof. 
It was published by the Bannatyne Club as 
well as by the Irish Society. 

HERBERT MaxWELL. 

Monreith. 

The Latin edition edited by J. T. Fowler, 
M.A., D.C.L., in 1894 was the best pre-war 
edition and ran out of print. A new and 
revised edition was issued by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, in 1920. This has an intro- 


duction, copious notes, glossary, etc., in 
English. An English translation b the same 
writer was issued in 1895. The 1895 and 


1920 books are probably ‘‘ best reachable.’’ 
A. EW. 
‘NAOMI’ (clvii. 197) (s.v. ‘A Guide to 
the Best Historical Novel ’).-—In reply 
to the reviewer, the name of the author of 
‘Naomi—or the Last Days of Jerusalem’ 
is Mrs. J. B. Webb. 
&. EF. 
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RMS OF LYME REGIS (clvii. 189).— 
Fox Davies’ ‘ Book of Public Arms 
gives ‘‘ No armorial bearings’’ for Lyme 
Regis. The coat quoted at above is no doubt 
intended to be the same as that of the 
Staple Merchants of London, who assumed 
in 1389 that of Calais; the correct heraldic 
description is “ Barry nebuly of six argent 
and azure on a chief gules a lion passant 
gardant or.”’ Other towns using similar 
arms make slight variations such as barry 
of eight and the addition of two roses in the 
chief. The arms appear on a shield of Sir 
Richard Haddon’s brass (1516) in St. 
Olave’s, London, but slightly incorrect. 
These arms have certainly ‘* served for cen- 
turies’’ as those of the Merchants (vide also 
some Gloucestershire Staplers’ brasses), but 
is it correct to say so of Lyme Regis? Surely 

the Staplers establish a prior claim. 
Waiter E. 


ij ERALDRY: DRAPED ARMS  (elvii. 
189).—In the eighteenth century coats- 
of-arms were painted upon carriage doors 
in a bold aud prominent manner. In order 
to make them so, they were depicted upon 
a background formed by a robe of estate, 
usually with tassels hanging below. Some- 
thing of the same sort may be seen upon 
portrait pictures in one of the upper cor- 
ners. This does not appear to be connected 
with the decease of a husband, which was 
shown on lozenge-shaped escutcheons, one 
half being painted black. ‘‘ Aetatis 49”’ 
probably only gives the original’s age when 
the portrait was painted, not necessarily at 
death. The curtain drawn aside does not 
appear to hava anything to do with the 

heraldry, being merely an artistic conceit. 
Watter E. 


MOON AND MUSHROOMS (elvii. 
172).—T. F. Thiselton Dyer, ‘ English 
Volk Lore’ (1878), says: 

In some parts it is a prevalent belief that 
the growth of mushrooms is influenced by the 
changes of the moon, and in Essex the sub- 
joined rule is often scrupulously adhered to:— 


When the moon is at the full, 
Mushrooms you may freely pull; 
But when the moon is on the wane 
Wait ere you think to pluck again. 


’ 


GAWTHORP. 


GAWTHORP. 


T HE 


There is an old saying among the rustics 
in the country districts in County Durham 
that a mushroom once looked at will grow 
no more. Of course the reason is that it 
is immediately plucked. 


H. AsKEw. 
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WIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL A? 

HOXTON (clv. 279, 318, 354, 392), ~ 
At the second of the above references Dp 
Henry Curtis described the fine engraved 
trade-card of ‘ M. Fargues’s Academy at 
Hoxton ’—to which an approximate date 
circa 1780 was attributed—and desired fur. 
ther particulars of this school. From an 
advertisement in the Daily Advertiser, 3 
Jan., 1744, it appears that Peter Fargues’s 
Academy was removed from 18, Spitalfields 
Square to Hoxton in that year. 

AMBROSE Heat. 


PREHISTORY ON THE DOWNS (clvii. 

173).—The following books may be found 
useful in dealing with the pre-history of the 
Downs: — ‘ Downland Man,’ by H. J. 
Massingham (1926), and ‘ Prehistoric 
Sussex,’ by E. C. Curwen (1929). There isa 
very comprehensive bibliography in Massing- 
ham’s book, and also one in ‘ Prehistoric 
Britain,’ by R. Munro, 

There are numerous articles on the subject 
in the Sussex Archaeological Collections, to 
which there are collective indices to the first 
fifty volumes. 

There is a life of Benjamin Harrison the 
archaeologist—‘ Harrison of Ightham ’ (1928) 

which contains much of his own account of 
his work. 

H. M. CasHMore. 
: you AND I” FOR “ YOU AND ME” 
(clvii. 187).—A common form of this 
strange solecism is ‘‘ Between you and I and 
the gatepost.’’ The frequency of this misuse 
of ‘‘I’’ by people who, I imagined, ought 
to know better, has always puzzled me. 
Frep. R, Gate. 


Nee vee WANTED (clvii. 191).—The lines 
4 about which H.C. asks are these: 
“There was an Ape in the days that were 
earlier, A 

Centuries passed, and his hair became curler; 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist— 

Then he was Man, and a positivist.” 

The author is Mortimer Collins, the reference 
p. 48 of ‘ The British Birds, A Communication 
from the Ghost of Aristophanes,’ 1872. 4 
limited second edition was published in 18 
The quotation is from the fifth stanza of the 
chorus that begins, 

‘ Life and the universe show spontaneity.’ 

The same chorus (six stanzas) is included in 
‘Selections from the poetical works of Mort 
mer Collins’ made by F. Percy Cotton, 1886, pp. 
87, 88; and in A. H. Miles’s ‘ The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Century,’ vol. v. (Charles 
Kingsley to James Thomson), p. 298. 

Epwarp BeEnsy. 
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The Library. 


The Cumbridye History of the British Empire. 
Vol, I, The Old Empire from the Beginnings 
tu 1783. General Editors, J. Holland Rose, 
A. P, Newton and KE. A. Benians. (Cambridge 
University Press, £1 15s, net). 


N the Introduction to the first volume of 
this new series Sir Charles Lucas points 
us to a peculiarity at the very centre of the 
british Empire which has determined its 
character from the first. From 1608, when the 
Virginia Company made what was the first 
permanent English settlement in America. till 
as late as 1707 the mother island was composed 
of parts which adhered without being united ; 
and this internal diversity, with the methods in 
administration naturally derived from it, has 
repeated itself both through the two 
hundred years’ existence of the Empire 
and through its extension in space, ‘There is 
a strange moral diversity about its very founda- 
tions: on the one hand the sacrifice of home 
and country for the sake of freedom of con- 
science, on the other the most blatant and un- 
scrupulous pursuit of mere wealth made dark 
and sinister by the use of slavery. The period 
with which these chapters are concerned ex- 
hibits largely the simpler, cruder motives of ad- 
venturers, with the special cleverness, courage 
and foresight which belong to success in large 
commercial undertakings that involve danger 
and force people on to what is more or less 
untried and unknown, One might not easily, 
from its history up to 1783, guess what would 
in the end prove the distinguishing characte 
of the British Empire, Seeking for the 
causes of this, for ‘“‘ the thread running 
through a story which has contradicted all 
logic and perpetually falsified reasoned and 
reasonable expectation,’ Sir Charles finds his 
solutions in the fact “ that the Empire or com- 
monwealth has not been made, it has grown; 
that it is the product of an island in which 
there has never been complete fusion; 
that it is the product of distance; and finally 
the product of evolution on family lines.” 
Of these suggestions, that which attributes 
influence to distance is particularly interesting ; 
and it is further interesting to reflect how much 
that influence has now been attenuated—if in 
any strongly determining force, it can now be 
said to exist at all. 


Dr. Newton writes of ‘The Beginnings 
of English Colonisation, 1569-1618,’ and 


of ‘The Great Emigration, 1618-1648 ’ ; 
Dr. Holland Rose of ‘Sea Power up to 1660,’ 
first under the aspect of ‘ The Spirit of Adven- 
ture,’ and then under that of ‘ National Secur- 
ity and Expansion.’ He also contributes a 
chapter on ‘Sea Power and Expansion’ from 
1660-1763. ‘England and the Opening of the 
Atlantic’; ‘The Beginnings of an Imperial 
Policy’ and ‘The Colonies after the Restora- 
tion’ are the work of Dr. J. A. Williamson; 
and the essays on Law: International Law and 


the Outer World, 1450-1648,’ and ‘ The Growth 
of International Law, Maritime Rights and 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Colonial ‘Titles, 1648-1763’ that of Dr. Pearce 
Higgins. Dr. Charles M, Andrews is respon- 
sible for the treatment of trade and government 
in the ‘ Acts of Trade’ and ‘ The Government 
of the Empire, 1660-1763.’ Mr. Reddaway relates 
the history of the nascent Hmpire in its re- 
lation to foreign Powers, ‘The Rivalry for 
Colonial Power, 1660-1713,’ and again 1714-1748; 
with an account of ‘the Seven Years’ War.’ 
Dr. Lillian M, Penson deals with ‘The West 
Indies and the Spanish-American ‘Trade, 1713- 


1748,’ and Dr. Eveline C, Martin with ‘ The 
Iinglish Slave Trade and the African Settle- 
ments.’ Mr. Cecil Headlam’s contributions 


comprise ‘The Development of the Colonies 
under the first Georges, 1714-1755’; ‘ Imperial 
Reconstruction, 1763-1765,’ ‘ The Constitutional 
Struggle with the American Colonies, 1765-1766,’ 
‘ international Relations in the Colonial Sphere, 
1763-1783’ and ‘The American Revolution and 
British Politics, 1776-1783.’ ‘The Peace of 
Paris’ falls to Dr, Temperley to relate, and 
‘The War of the American Revolution, 1775- 
1782,’ to Mr. C. T. Atkinson. Mr. J. F. Rees 
discusses ‘Mercantilism and the Colonies,’ and 
Mr. J. Kwing ‘ The Constitution and the Em- 
pire—from Bacon to Blackstone.” The last 
essay, that on ‘The Literature and Social Life 
of the Empire’ was written by the late H, E. 
Egerton. 

it is hardly necessary to emphasize the great 
importance and great value of this new 
“Cambridge History.” It is the work of com- 
petent scholars; it should meet a distinct need, 
We would add a grateful word in praise of the 
readableness of most of it, particularly the 
animated pages of Dr. Holland Rose and _ the 
clear and engaging expositions of Mr, Cecil 
Headlam, 


L.C.C. Survey of London. Vol. XII. The 
Parish of All Hallows, Barking, Part I. The 
Parish Church. By Lilian S. Redstone (Bats- 
tord tor the L.C.C., £1 11s. 6d. net.). 

TT HE interesting question of an original con- 

nection between this old church—we ought 
rather to say this old site—and the Abbey of 

Barking, remains unsolved. Barking Abbey 

held it from some date late in the thirteenth 

century, not without considerable intermis- 
sions, until the Reformation; but as early as 
the twelfth century, and at a time when it was 
in the possession of the Cathedral Church of 

Rochester, it was already called ‘“ Berkyn- 

cherche,” and it still seems probable, though 

not proved, that it began as a foundation of 
the Abbey. Its dedication was double, to Our 

Lady and to All Saints. Its history, as these 

pages reveal, connects it closely with the life 

and affairs of the City in the Middle Ages. The 
most impressive of the many scenes enacted 
within it in those days were the examinations 
of the ''emplars—part of the long process for 
their suppression—which concluded here with 
the reconciliation of five aged brothers incap- 
able of journeying to St. Paul’s for the pur- 
pose. Romance has its special centre in the 
chapel of St. Mary. enshrining “our lady 

Image of Barkyng” and the miracles which 

legend related of this. Miss Redstone’s account 
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of the mediaeval church—its worship and the 
appurtenances thereof; the chapels and 
chantries: the various figures, priests and 
clerks and donors, which the records have in 
some faint measure preserved to us—is excel- 
lent and full. And no less so is the part of 
Reformation history which was enacted within 
its walls by citizens who had embraced the new 
ideas with notable zeal. The church and its 
services duly reflected the religious vicissitudes 
of the seventeenth century. In 
1649/50 it was severely damaged by an_ ex- 
plosion which blew out all the windows and so 
dangerously shook the tower that it had 
presently to be re-built. In the Great Vire it 
was saved by the blowing up of houses in its 
neighbourhood, though the vicarage hard by 
was burnt down, and Pepys at a late stage of 
the fire went up Barking steeple to watch the 
burning. Towards the end of the century a 
good deal of thought and money were spent on 
beautifying it—not perhaps entirely to the ad- 
miration of the present day. ‘The parish as 
every one knows, through the dwelling houses 
about it having disappeared to make room for 
offices and warehouses, is now but thinly 
populated, and All Hallows is best known to 
us not as a parish church but as the Guild 
House of ‘Toc H. 

The church as it stands is a development 
from the thirteenth century building which re- 
placed a Norman church on the site. Great 
part of the structure dates from the fifteenth 
century. Miss Redstone takes us through it 
step by step, and though it hardly ranks 
among the most striking or beautiful of 
English churches, it retains enough thirteenth 
and fourteenth century work to be well worth 
study. 

We pass from history and description to six 
Appendixes which set out the text of certain 
ancient documents; and then to the ninety 
plates. In these we have—after the standard 
of thoroughness and beauty already established 
for this Survey—views of the church; repro- 
ductions of old drawings; photographs of de- 
tail; and several plans of elevations. 

Hallows Barking, on more than one 
count can put forward claim to special care 
and attention, and in this volume which ranks 
among the best of the whole series, the claim 
has been most adequately met. 


Open Air Studies in Australia. By Frederick 
Chapman (Dent and Sons, 10s. 6d. net.). 
HESE twenty chapters treat, in a simple, 

almost conversational style, with topics be- 
longing to the geological construction of the 

Australian coast. Simple though they are, 

they are the work of an expert investigator, 

and embody the results of recent research. 

Though concerned almost exclusively with 

Australia they give the reader fundamental in- 

formation which can he applied, or further 

exemplified, in other parts of the Earth. The 
nature of the topics may be shown by half-a- 
dozen titles: ‘Secrets of a Sand-hill’; ‘The 
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a 
Ocean Depths’; ‘ Ancient Coast-lines of Vig. 
toria’; ‘Sharks’ Teeth: their Geological Signi. 
ficance’; ‘ Raised Sea-beaches and Drowned 
River Valleys’; ‘ Buried Rivers: their Ally. 
vial Gold.’ ‘The chapters are rather brief: but 
are abundantly illustrated with excellent 
photographs. And besides the pleasant quality 
| of the book as readable, there is also in it that 
quality which belongs to writing at first-hand 
done direct from contact with one’s subject. 
And such writing is the more valuable and also 
the more charming, when, like this, it is record 
of open air research, conducted by the light of 
modern knowledge after the manner of the 
older naturalists. 


A year or two before the war Mr. A. St. John 
Adcock published a charming book of essays 
on houses of literary or historical note ip 
London, and we are glad that its merits have 
been so well recognized that it has been 
thought well to republish it revised and in 
smaller, less expensive form. Famous Houses 
and Literary Shrines of London (Dent and 
Son, net.), with Mr. Frederick Adcock’s 
attractive drawings may now be carried in 
one’s pocket on visits to the famous places it 
describes. The great merit of this book is that, 
by means of stories and quotations from 
memoirs, as well as by its easy, sensitive style, 
it creates an atmosphere, throws a sort of 
mellow light: an achievement at which no 
doubt writers on London all aim, but which 
few attain to so successfully. Another book we 
have received from Messrs. Dent is_ their 
Everyman reprint of John Howard’s The State 
of the Prisons (2s. net.), with a good intro- 
duction by Mr. Kenneth Ruck. The text, 
necessarily abridged, and having added to it 
some extracts from the author’s ‘ Account 
of the Principal Lazarettos in Europe’ is taken 
from the third edition, the last published in 
Howard’s lifetime. 


5s. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

AppROvEeD ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform. 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q/ to which the letter refers, 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 


Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High 
in the County of Bucks. 
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